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TO ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALL. 





A MAN INTRODUCED TO HIS 
ANCESTORS. 


[Rerainten, by leave of the Proprietor, from articles 
contributed some years ago to the ‘ New Monthly 
Magazine,’ by the Editor of this Journal. } 


Quevepo tells a story of an old Spanish nobleman, 
who meeting his coachman in the place unmention- 
able to polite ears, and being respectfully asked how 
he came there, said ‘it was on account of the fatal 
indulgence he had shown to his wicked son. “ But,” 
said he, “ Peter,” wiping his eyes, “how came, you 
here?” Ah, my lord,” replied Peter, “ it was for 
being the father of that wicked son of yours.” 

It is frightful to hear the comments people: will 
make on a story of this sort. Some go so far as to 
pretend that there is no reckoning on a legitimate 
family in Europe. An Ogleby; say they, for aught 
we know, reigns in France ; and a Sawney. Beane at 
Madrid. A corporal may be half-brother to the 
King of Prussia. Some prig of a fellow is perhaps 
the precursor, at no great distance, of. the illustrious 
Alexander of the North; and the Emperor.of Aus- 
tria may be the exalted result cf a parish beadle. In 
the old story-book which represents Virgil as a ma- 
gician, the poet is said to have pronounced Augustus 
to be the son of a baker. The reason assigned for 
the discovery was, that the emperor had ordered the 
poet so many loaves a week, instead of money, to do 
what he liked with. By this rule, the holy allies 
might be all made out the descendants of parish. offi- 
cers; for there is nothing. that occupies them. so 
much as keeping a sharp eye upon vagrants," waging 
war with surreptitious munched apples, . and. the 
reading of books in church time, and wearing their 
respective cocked-hats with a solemn propriety. The 
Emperor of Austria, when shown a manuscript 
Ariosto in Italy, is recorded to have said that he had 
no countenance for authors of that sort: (which 
every body will readily believe, who has seen his 
Majesty's face.) 

However, the famous Austrian lip has been long 
in the family. There is .no denying that. What- 
ever its origin, it is of old standing. I have*heard 
the same thing of slanting foreheads in other families. 
Dryden tells us of a recipe, by which to ascertain the 
legitimacy of certain royal families famous for inter- 
marrying with their aunts and uncles, 


“Who by their common ugliness are known.” 


. Thinking of these matters, and happening to fall 
upon the geometrical ratio of descent, by which it 
appears that a man has, at the twentieth remove, one 
million forty eight thousand five hundred and seventy. 
siz ancestors in the lineal degree—grandfathers and 
Arp ra ape dropped the other evening into a 
reverie, during which I thought I stood by myself at 
one end of an immense public place, the other being 
eccupied with a huge motley assembly, whose faces 
were all turned towards me. At this multitudinous 
gaze, I felt the sort of confusion which is natural to 
a modest man, and which almost makes us believe 


that we have been guilty of some crime without 
knowing it. But what was my astonishment, when 
a master of the ceremonies issued forth, and saluting 
me by the title of his great-grandson, introduced me 
to the assembly in the manner and form following :— 

May it please your Majesties and his holiness the 
Pope ; 

My Lord. Cardinals, may it please your most reve- 
rend and illustrious eminences ; 

May it please your graces, my lord dukes ; 

My lords, and ladies, and lady abbesses ; 

Sir Charles, give me leave ; Sir Thomas also, Sir 
John, Sir Nicholas, Sir William, Sir Owen, Sir 
Hugh, &c. 

Right worshipful the several courts of aldermen ; 

Mesdames, the married ladies ; 

Mesdames the nunsand other maiden ladies; —Mes- 
sieurs Manson, Womanson, Jones, Hervey, Smith, 
Merryweather; Hipkins, Jackson, Johnson, Jephson, 
Damant, Delavigne, De la Bleterie, Macpherson, 
Scott, O'Bryan, O'Shaughnessy, O’Halloran, Clut- 
terbuck, Brown, White, Black, Lindygreen, Southey, 
Pip, Trip, Chedorloamer (who the devil, thought I, 
is he?) Morandi, Moroni, Ventura, Mazarin, 
D’Orset, Puckering, Pickering, Haddon, Somerset, 
Kent, Franklin, Hunter, Le Fevre, Le Roi (more 
French!) Du Val (oh, ho! a highwayman, by all 
that’s gentlemanly!) Howard, Churchill, Burdett, 
Argentine, Gustafson, Olafson, Bras-de-feu, Sweyn, 
Hacho and Tycho, Price, Lloyd, Llewellyn, Hanno, 
Hiram, &c. and all you intermediate gentlemen, 
reverend and otherwise—with your infinite sons, 
nephews, uncles, grandfathers, and all kinds of 
relations. 

Then, you, sergeants and corporals, and other 
pretty fellows,— 

You footmen there, and coachmen younger than 
your wigs, 

You gypsies, pedlars, criminals, Botany-Bay men, 
old Romans, informers, critics, and other vagabonds,— 

Gentlemen and ladies, one and all,— 

Allow me to introduce to you, your descendant, 
Mr Manson. 

Mr Manson, your Ancestors. 

- What a sensation ! 


* I made the most innumerable kind of bow I could 
think of, and was saluted with a noise like that of a 
hundred oceans. Presently I was in the midst of 
the uproar, which became like a fair of the human 
race. 

Dreams pay as little attention to ceremony, as 
the world of which they are supposed to form 
a part. The gentleman usher was the only 
person who retained a regard for it. Pope Inno- 
cent himself was but one of the crowd. I saw him 
elbowed and laughing among a parcel of lawyers. 
It was the same with the dukes and the princes. 
One of the kings was familiarly addressed by a lord 
of the bedchamber, as Tom Wildman; and-a little 
French page had a queen much older than himself 
by the arm, whom he introduced to me as his daugh- 
ter. I discerned very plainly my immediate ances- 
tors the Mansons, but could not get near enough to 
speak to every one of them, by reason of a motley 
crowd, who, with all imaginable kindness, seemed as 
if they would have torn me to pieces.. “ This is my 
arm,” said one, “ as sure as fate,” at the same time 


cried another. A gay fellow, pushing up to me, and 
giving me a lively shake, exclaimed, “ The family 
mouth, by the Lord Harry! and the eye—there’s a 
bit of my father in the eye.”—“ A very little bit, 
please your honour,” said a gypsey, a real gypsey, 
thrusting in her brown face : “all the rest's mine, 
Kitty Lee’s, and the eyebrows are Johnny Faw’s to 
a hair.”—‘‘ The right leg is my property, however,” 
returned the"beau: “ I'll swear to the calf.” —“ Mais 
—but—notta to de autre calf,” added a ludicrous 
voice, half gruff and half polite, belonging to a fan- 
tastic-looking person, whom I found to be a dancing- 
master. I did not care for the gypsey; but to own 
my left leg to a dancing-master was not quite se 
pleasant, especially as, like Mr Brummel, it happens 
to be my favourite leg. Besides, I cannot dance. 
However, the truth must out. My left leg is more 
of a man’s than my right, and yet it certainly ori- 
ginated with Mons. Fauxpas. He came over from 
France in the train of the famous Duke of Bucking- 
ham. The rest of me went in the same manner. 
A Catholic priest was rejoiced at the sight of my 
head of hair, though by no means remarkable but for 
quantity ; but it seems he never expected to see it 
again, since he received the tonsure. A little coquette 
of quality laid claim to my nose, and a more roman- 
tic young lady to my chin. I could not say my soul 
was my own. © I was claimed not only by the Man- 
sons, but by a little timid boy, a bold patriot, a mo- 
per, a merry-andrew, a coxcomb, a hermit, a volup- 
tuary, a water-drinker, a Greek of the name of 
Pythias, a freethinker, a religionist, a bookworm, a 
simpleton, a beggar, a trembling father, a hack- 
author, an old soldier dying with harness on his 
back. 


“ Well,” said I, looking at this agreeable mixture 
of claimants, “at any rate my vices are - not 
my own.” 

“ And how many virtues?” cried they in a stern 
voice. 

« Gentlemen,” said I “if you had waited, you 
would have seen that I could give up one as well as 
the other, as far as either can be given up by a na- 
ture that partakes of ye all. _I see very plainly that 
all which a descendant no better than myself, has to 
do, is neither to boast of his virtues, nor pretend ex- 
emption from his vices, nor be overcome with his 
misfortunes; but solely to regard the great mixture 
of all as gathered together in his person, and to try 
what he can do with it for the honour of those who 


preceded him, and the good of those who come 
a‘ter.” 


At this I thought the whole enormous assembly 
put on avery earnest but affectionate face; which 
was a fine sight. A noble humility was in the looks 
of the best. Tears, not without dignity, stood in the 
eyes of the very worst. 

“It is late for me,” added 1; “I can do little. 
But I will tell this vision to the younger and stouter ; 
they perhaps may do more.” 

« Go and tell it,” answered the multitude. But 
the noise was so loud, that I awoke, and found my 
little child crowing in my ear. 


seizing me by the wrist. “Tbe Franklin shoulder,” .. .. 


(Prom the Stenmn-Press of C. & W. REWNELI, 14, 15, & 18 Little Pultency-ateeet.) 
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FRANCONIAN TALES, 
No. II. 
“OY MicHT-Doc. Fi 
Iz was new-yeat" day, and merry doings warping 
on in the-castleof Rudgnau, Ff those white came to 
pay the compliments’ of-the season some ‘Wad~tiken 
their leave, but many were still sitting with my Lord 
the Count at the dinner-table, where the great silver 
goblet was making its j#yots rowsds; But the fom 
and frolic were more fret anudvartrestrained at the 
second table. The company here was very lively 
indeed; Kees; the plump little man-cook, Deintrard, 
the waggish huntsman, and Sybella Frischin, the free 
and easy housekeeper, were striving who should be 
first in jests, jokes, and monstrous good stories. 
« Just hear,” said Deinhard, “what my Lord asked 
me to-day, and what I answered. They were talking 
at table of portrait-painting. ‘Did you ever have 
your pieture taken, Deinhard?’ said the Count in 
jest. ‘ Indeed, my Lord,’ I replied, ‘ I wanted to have 
it done, and so looked out for a painter at Bamberg ; 
but the churl, after eying my viznomy, which, as 
your Lordship knows, is rather long, yellow, and 
pitted, yet not so bad after all, sent me off in a hurry, 
saying that he had no colours ugly enough for my 
face.’ All the company laughed till they were ready 
to burst at this sally.” 

“ That’s nothing to what I'm going to tell you,” 
interrupted the cook. “ You must know that yester- 
day I very snugly roasted the owl that was found 
dead on the barn-floor, and served it up as a partridge 
to Hahneberg, the hungry chancery clerk, who comes 
spunging and smelling about the kitchen every day. 
He thought it was very nice, and stopped his jaw- 
work more than once to say that he had never in all 
his life eaten a bit of game with such a fine haut gotit 
about it.” 

* You are mere ignoramuses,” screamed out the 
housekeeper, “ Do but listen to the trick I played 
yesterday. You know fat, comfortable, greedy Dr 
Hammer, and that when he comes into the castle, 
one can never make a bed to his liking. Well, this 
time I lodged him in the back red room, that is so 
far from the rest, for I knew the prank that the old 
bedstead would most likely play him. No sooner said 
than done. For a little before midnight, when out 
heavy friend the Doctor, whose head was just then 
none of the lightest, had found his way to his bed 
with no small difficulty, and thrown his huge masses 
of flesh upon it, down comes a great bit of the bed- 
stead near the head, and as he was in no condition to 
help himself, or call for assistance, he was obliged to 
pass the night in the most uncomfortable way in the 
world, with his legs up and his head down. In the 
morning he wanted to give me a good scolding, but 
Fezxcellencied him at such a rate, which you know he 
likes excessively, that he thought no more of his 
mischance.” 

Lindermann, the gardener, must now needs put in 
liis oar, and told once more, not in the briefest style, 
how long he had been in Constantinople and Mos- 
cowcdw, (an immense town, fifty miles behind Mos- 
cow) and at Jerusalem and Madrid, ‘Buda and 
Mexico, and how he had ‘been employed_by gentle- 
men, grand viziers, interpreters, bishops, margraves, 
and: professors; nay, more, how his father, (now in 
heaven) hada fish-pond four miles round, in his gar- 
den, and many other credible matters of a like 
nature. But Deinhard, the huntsman, soon stopped 
the current of his talk, by reckoning up that he 
maust at least be 120 years ‘old, if he had staid at 
every place as long as he had asserted. Now, though 

Mr Lindermann wes gifted with most excellent diges- 
tion, he was not able to stomach and make meat of 
this calculation. Hencé he opened his mouth no 
more, except to swallow the noble juice of the grape 
that.stood before him. 

But none of these gibes and jests was relished by 
the virtuous lady’s maid, Wilhelmina Sellin, nor by 

Schenk, who held the honourable office of footman, 
and was born in the imperial town of Goplar: and 
even Franz Braunwauld, the Count's saddler, sat quite 
grave and silent, contrary to his usual custom; 
though he had lately finished a capital job in the har- 
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ness room, and was plated, on that decofmt,, atthe 


. pens er He seemed to be a 


cheezed-by the railleryof 
nga by the jests of the hum 
as afllasé’they 


7 hard upon |i, he 
up Hi hapand #ickjand silently wenft away, 
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wetit home™atid entered his room with the same” 


silence and reserve. At Jéngth his young wife ad- 
dressed him with these words:—‘ Tell me, dear 
rand what is the ipatter with! you? her sinée 
yesterday you hate beer#lookiag dbli avd_gloomy, 
which is quite unusual with you. I thought to have 
seen you return to-day in good spirits from your 
merry party; but you are not. Perhaps the last 
work you did for the Count is not quite to your 
liking? Or has anything unpleasant happened?” 

“ Dear wife,” answered the saddler, “ I would have 
told you yesterday what it was that troubled me, had 
I not been afraid of disquieting. your kind heart. 
But.sinee you press me, I ean no longer coneeal it. 
You know the little garret in the old part of the 
castle, where I work for his Lordship. You know, 
too, that in order to finish the handsome new harness 
with which the count drove to church to-day, I 
worked the night before last till near midnight, and 
came home very late. I was sitting there very busy, 
my solitary lamp was burning.before me, a snow 
storm was beating at the rattling old windows, and 
the watchman was crying eleven o’clock,—when sud- 
denly there wasa push at my door. Supposing that 
the porter had come to tell me to leave off work, I 
laid the harness down ; when, behold! there came in 
a mouse-coloured dog of immense size, who looked 
upon me quite calmly with his bright, shining eyes, 
and poked his muzzle upon the table; You know 
that I am not ‘fearful, but a feeling of horror came 
upon me, on beholding this apparition. However, 
I plucked up courage, and stared the beast in the face: 
he then opened his wide jaws, and uttered strange 
hollow sounds out of his deep throat. It seemed as if 
I half heard the words— Follow me !—Follow !—Fol- 
low! I was silent, and did not stir. But I heard these 
words for the second and third time. Now, thought 
I, you wont eat me after all, so.I will follow the 
creature, and see what it wants, and where it will 
takeme. Catching hold of my lamp, I followed the 
dog, who trotted before me, wagging his tail. The 
wind whistled through the old roof, the frighted owls 
flitted round me, and the rats skipped about, as I 
walked shivering along the cold stone floor, and at 
last reached a black door, which I had never before 
observed. The dog reared up against it, and it sud- 
denly opened with a creaking noise. I went in, 
looked about :ne with the help of the lamp, and saw 
nothing but a large, empty, desolate chamber. But 
the dog seized my coat with his teeth, and drew me 
to a corner behind the door. My lamp shone upon 
it, and I saw a tall figure in a bright white dress, 
leaning against the wall. It looked to me like a state- 
ly lady in a silk dress of the old German fashion, 
with an open countenance, and long golden hair hang- 
ing down upon her shoulders. By the doubtful light 
of the lamp she seemed to be lifting her right arm 
towards me, holding a small black cross before me 
with a supplicating countenance. I had hardly 
raised my hand to touch the cross that was offered 
me, when my lamp was extinguished by a dreadful 
blast of wind ; a fearful rattling sounded through the 
whole building, and a stifling sulphureous smell sur- 
founded me. It was pitch-dark, and I stood trem- 
bling, without knowing or seeing where I should put 
my foot. However, I recovered myself a little, left 
the chamber, whose door shut to after me with a 
threatening crash, and groped along the rafters of 
the roof, followed by the dismal howlings of the dog, 
until I reached the well-known neighbourhood of my 
room. I soon found the ‘stairs, got into the lower 
passage, which is lighted, and hastened home, where 
I found you already asleep. I could not sleep—my 
mind was too violently agitated by this night-adven- 
ture. I often’ tried to consider the whole as a vision, 
but the large gray dog, and the lady dressed in silk, 
with her melancholy yet cheerful face, stand before 
me too plain at this very moment. I ‘suppose that 
both are accursed spirits, who are waiting for their 
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aos my. Serious meditation op 
« Deanatilet tiiis disturb ‘you, replied- ics. 


“this is an old story, which I was told when a child 
by my grandmother. You know that after she was a 


~widow, she was wurse im tle’ castle for ten years, and 


learned a great deal of what bad happened there from 
the most remote period, which she was very fond of 
relating wher she grew old, as: grandmothé?’s gene- 
niver- Among other stories was the, lle 
one :” 

“In the time of Count Gottfried, before the 30 
years war, there was in his court, anoble maiden called 
Esther von Rinkemberg, whose extraordinary beauty 
and virtue were celebrated long afterwards, At the 
same time the Count had achamberlain named Milz, 
who was born at Schweinfurt. He liked to look 
upon the maid, and shewed her a great deal of at- 
tention, in hopes of winning her affections. But 
though he was a fine’ young fellow, she coldly kept 
him at a distance, and gave him to understand pretty 
plainly, that he was net of noble birth, and must fix 
his attentions elsewhere, This contempt sunk deep 
into the heart of the chamberlain, but, far from dis- 
maying him, only inflamed him with a still more 
violent love for‘the court lady, But since he could 
not obtain his object by all his suing and pressing, he 
endeavoured to effect it by secret means, An old, 
wandering, and experienced woodman, who occasion- 
ally came to the castle and received alms from the 
Count, was entrusted by him with his situation; he 
advised him to get some of the hair of his beloved 
tie; to burn and powder it, and then swallow it early 
in’ the morning, and fasting, in water drawn before the 
break of day. If he did this, he would soon have 
proof of the maiden’s love. The chamberlain fol- 
lowed his advice. He obtained a large lock of 
Esther's beautiful light hair, from her chambermaid, 
who was far from ‘disliking him, and did what the 
old woodman had directed. After ‘some time the 
courtiers thought they observed that the beautiful 
maiden looked more kindly on the chamberlain than 
before. . And when three-quarters of the year were 
over, it was suddenly reported that Esther was ex- 
tremely ill, beyond all hope ef recovery. At the 
same time they learned that Milz, the chamberlain, 
was kept in close custody in his apartment, and that 
a judge, attended by his clerk, was examining him 
daily. Very strange and bad things were whispered 
from one to another, but nothing certain was known, 
asthe whole affair was managed very secretly. The 
end of the story was, that the young lady died sud- 
denly, and was privately buried, but the chamberlain 
disappeared, and nobody could learn what had be- 
come of him. But all was not fairly done; for ever 
afterwards, about the turn of the year, a noise, and a 
rattling, and a hubbub is heard on the floor of the 
old castle, and sighing, and weeping, and trotting and 
howling, like a dog’s. This clatter comes again every 
year. Every one thinks that these are the departed 
and accursed spirits of the court lady, who did not 
die innocent, and of the’ chamberlain, who was pri- 
vately executed for seduction and witchcraft. Many 
years afterwards, a servant who was looking one 
bight for something in a distant room, saw a woman 
in an ancient German. dress, and a large dog lying 
before her. But suddenly his light was extinguished, 
and his fear and horror drove him away. The fe- 
male figure is taken to be the lady; and the dog the 
transformed chamberlain. Both of them, they say, 
long for their release, but will find it very hard to 
obtain, as ‘an evil spirit prevents it.’” 

* This is the story,” continued the’ saddler's wife, 
“ which’ I heard from my grandmother, and the truth 
of which you have now experienced yourself. Drive 
it out of your head, as it is not your fault that you 
were not able to effect the release of these come 
demned spirits.” 

: « But,” replied Franz Braunwauld, “ I have often 
worked in my room in the castle till late at night, 
and yet never heard or saw any thing horrid.” 
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You forget,” replied his wife, “that the appa- 
rition is seen only at the turn of the year,—that is to 
say, in the twelve nights from Christmas to the feast 
of Epiphany, and never at any other time.” 
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THE WHEE. 
PERSONAL PORTRAITS OF EMINENT MEN. 


DR HORNE, BISHOP OF NORWICH, TRE COMMENTATOR 
_ ON THE PSALMS. 

(From ‘ Personal and Literary Memorials’ by the 

Author of * Four Years in France ;’ * Italy as it is,’ 

&c.—a learned, entertaining, and conscientious man. ) 


Dr Grorce Horne was a man of unaffected piety, 
eheerful temper, great learning, and, notwithstand- 
ing his propensity to jesting, dignified manners. He 
was much beloved in M College, of which he 
was president; the chief complaint against him 
being, that he did not® reside the whole of the time 
in every year that the statutes required, He resigned 
his headship on being promoted from the deanery of 
Canterbury to the see of Norwich: the alleged 
reason was the incompatibility of the duties ; though 
other heads of houses, when made bishops, have re- 
tained their academical situations, 


He never manifested the least ill-humour himself, ' 


and repressed it, but with gentleness, in others. 
Having engaged in a party at whist, merely bécause 


he was wanted to make up the number, and playing 


indifferently ill, as he forewarned his partner woul 
be the case, he replied to the angry question, “ What 
reason could you possibly have, Mr. President; for 
playing that card? ”— None upon earth, I-assure 
ou.” 

7 On the morning when news was received in college 
of the death of one of the fellows, a good:companion, a 
bon vivant, Horne met with another fellow, an especial 
friend of the defunet, and to econdole with 
him: “ We have lost poor L_—..”-—“ Ah! Mr Pre- 
sident, I may well say, I could have better spared a 
better man.”——~‘ Meaning me, I suppose?’’ said 
Horne, with an air that, by its pleasantry, put to 
flight the other’s grief. 

was talking with Henry James Pye, late poct 
laureat, when he happened to mention the name of 
Mr P., a gentleman of Berkshire, and M. P., I think, 
for Reading: “That is the man,” said I, “who 
damned the King’s wig in the very presence of his 
Majesty, with great credit, however, to his own loy- 
alty, and very much to the amusement of the King.” 
—Ido not well see how that could be.” You 
shall hear a story which our President (Pye had been 
@ gentleman commoner of Magdalen College) told at 
his own table. The King out a hunting, P—— 
was in, and of the field: the King’s horse fell: the 
King was thrown from the saddle, and his hat and 
wig were thrown to a little distance from him ; he 
got on his feet again immediately, and began to look 
about for the hat and wig, which he did not readily 
see, being, as we all know, short-sighted. P—, 
very much alarmed by the accident, rides up in great 
haste, and arriving at the moment the King is peer- 
ing about and saying to the attendants, ‘ Where’s my 
wig? where’s my wig?’ P-—— eries out, ‘D—n 
your wig, is your Majesty safe ?’” Mr Pye observed, 
“ That's just like P——_; he is just the man to have 
done so.” Horne seemed to think that no accusing 
spirit would cavil at the “oath ;” for he gave it forth 
ore rotundo, not “in good sooth,” swearing like a 
comfit-maker’s wife. 

Horne sometimes condescended to a jocularity 
which others, as highly placed, but of minds not so 
playful and good-natured, would have thought be- 
neath them. An under-graduate waited on him, ae- 
cording to rule, to ask leave out of College, saying 


"he was going to Coventry: ‘“ Better to go than be 


sent,” said the President. 
“T have heard him preach at St Mary’s, before the 
University, and it was amusing to see how he em- 
ployed himself during the psalms usually sung before 
sermon ; beating time with his open hand upon 
the cushion, ever and anon joining inthe chant; then 
arranging his notes, or wiping his spectacles, His 
delivery on these occasions was somewhat too fa- 
miliar, approaching, if the term may be permitted, 
to the lack-a-daisical: yet he was at once convinced 
and convincing ; it seemed as if he was free and easy 
in his exterior, because religion was to him interiorly 
@ source of ease, and freedom, and comfort. 

One of Horne’s sermons, before the Universit ¥ 
‘was on ‘the doctrine of the trinity. * * * “In 
this faith,” he said, “I have been brought up, and 
for this faith, I trust when called upon, I shall be 
ready to die.” His chance of obtaining the crown of 
n om seemed so very remote, that this declara- 
tion of his willingness to accept it could but provoke 
asmile. That this oblation of himself might not be 
entirely without consequence, my friend Richard 
Paget drew a caricature, now in my possession, .re- 
presenting the very reverend the Dean of Canter- 
bury, with his placid .smile on his face, and his 
spectacles on his nose, —both of which he bore as 
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attributes,—chained to a stake, the faggots heaped 
around him, and the flames ascending to his wig. 
The design is inscribed “The Martrydom of Saint 
Horte.” 


‘For one thing he wrote he did deserve to have 


Me wig singed. In a sixpenny pamphlet, in defence 


the ‘test leads to hy , ‘the profanation of a 
novi aii dak chee 


men?” This is the insolence of domination, which 
éven this mild and good man could not avoid. 

He wrote some numbers of the ‘ Olla Podrida,’ 
in one of which he recommended the study of the 
newspapers by the examples of the Athenians, who 
passed their time in nothing else but in hearing and 
telling some new thing :—“ Would any man wish to 
pass his time better than the Athenians did? In- 
deed we may expect that ere long nothing but news- 
papers will be read; since it seems to be agreed on 
by all men of the fon, that is, by all men of sense, 


eer is a hum, virtue a twaddle, and learning 
a bore.” 


In 1791 he went to take possession of his episeo- 
pall palace at Norwich. When on the steps, he 
ooked around, and said, “ Bless us! Bless us! what 
a multitude of people!” Someone near, not out of 
malice, but because his head was filled with Norfolk 
dumpling, said, “ O! my Lord, this is nothing 
the crowd on Friday last to see the man hanged.” 


ee 


THH SCHOLAR’S ALE-JUG TO ——. 


’ 
ON HIS FAILING TO COME TO SUPPER. 

Won’r you come and converse with us? 

Master’s so dull and I'm so dry, 

With dust and cobwebs choked well nigh, 

That nothing's more stupid than he and I,— 
Stupid, and dull, and dumb ; 

But we should not be so if you were by,— 
Prithee, then, won’t you come? 


Won't you come and accept his fare ? 

His banquet, indeed, I can’t exalt, 

It's little they get that eat his salt, : 

He fills me with nothing but vulgar malt,— 
No brandy, or wine, or rum ; 

But I’ve heard him say it was not his fault, 
And he’d tell you when you come. 


Won't you come and accept his plea ? 
With Apollo and you he'll be more grand 
Than the wealthiest noble in the land ; 
Few things indeed are at his command, 

But still, you know, there’s some ;— 
There’s the cup of kindness, and the hand 

That he gives you when you come. 


Won’t you come and accept that hand? 
I heard him last night ; he was very sad ; 
He was counting the friends that he had had, 
How many were fled since times grew bad ; 
Then sudden he snapped his thumb, 
And exclaimed aloud with a face dll glad— 
But F'll tell you when you come. 


June 20. 
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MODERN SCULPTURE. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN A CUSTOMER (A) AND A 
SCULPTOR (B.) 

A.—Mr B. I want a full length statue made of 
myself, at your own price. 

B.—If you please, Sir. Would you like to be taken 
naturally, in the dress you usually wear, as portrait 
painters take their likenesses ? 

A.—No; that would [be common, and there- 
fore vulgar. What think you of my being stark 
naked, except a small towel in front, like General 
Wolfe, in Westminster Abbey? or totally naked, 
like Lord Nelson in the Exchange-square in Liver- 
pool ? 

B.—The objection is, that Englishmen neither 
live, fight, nor die, stark naked ; and that the uniform 
they conquered in, ought not to be despised, particu- 
larly by their own countrymen. Bonaparte instantly 
rejected Canova’s colossal naked statue of him with a 
great truncheon in his hand. 


A.—Then why are artists guiltyof such absurd- 
ities ? 


B,—They don’t mind violating any propfieties in 
life whatever, provided they can seize an opportunity 
to display their own skill in drawing the figure. Wit- 
ness the monstrous absurdity on the erown~pieces, 
of making a naked St George fighting a dragon, with 
nothing on but a little cloth cloak, that, it is said, his 
wife lent him to prevent his catching eoid. 
~ A,—Then what think you of representing me in a 
Roman dress, as Marcus Aurelius on ‘horseback, 
like George the Third, at Liverpool. 

B.—Such notions might do very well for a fancy 
ball. Sir Peter Lely, in his portraits, got very much 
laughed at for drawing fat ladies in the characters of 
Dianas, Floras, &c..; because what is absurd will 
always be ridiculous. 

A. —You appear to me to be too fastidious, and 
to have too much common sense. As the apothecary 
in Mrs Radcliff's novel says, ‘ where is the use of art 
if we are to follow nature?’ We stop to admire some- 
thing out of the common way, and it is the province 
of art to cause admiration and wonder. ? How do 
you account for people liking what is strange and 
monstrous? 

B.—There is an uninformed taste in the public 
that leads them to run after the quack more than the 
true physician. We must leave it to time and gene- 
ral education to refine and correct their errors. 

A.—I.am partly convinced, but then it's against 
my will. I must own I still like the monstrous— 
from the Ajax in the park, down to the dragons and 
griffins in heraldry. And there must be multitudes 
of my opinion, or else the artists would not venture 
upon courting their admiration. 

B.—It should be the provinee of artists to lead, 
and not mislead, the public taste. What is unna- 
tural is in general disgusting. That very elever artist, 
Harlow, went. often to dinner parties in a Field Mar- 
shal’s uniform, and got very much laughed ‘at, 
merely because he had no right to wear it. And for 
the same reason, no statue ought to be dressed in 
what it never wore. Harlow had as much right 
to wear his uniform, as George the Third has to be 
dressed as Marcus Aurelius. 
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CHARACTERS OF SHAESPEARB’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


NO. XXIL.—HENRY VIL 

Tus play contains little action or violence of pas- 
sion, yet it has considerable interest of a more mild 
and thoughtful cast, and some of the most striking 
passages in the author's works. The character of 
Queen Katherine is the most perfect delineation of 
matronly dignity, sweetness, and resignation, that 
can be conceived. Her appeals to the protection of 
the king, her remonstrances to the cardinals, her con- 
versations with her women, show a noble and gene- 
rous spirit, accompanied with the utmost gentleness 
of nature. What can be more affecting than her 
answer to Campeius and Wolsey, who come to visit 
her as pretended friends. 


————— “ Nay, forsooth, my friends, 

They that my trust must grow to, live not here ; 
They are, as all my comforts are, far hence, 

In mine own country, lords.” 


Dr Johnson observes of this play, that “‘the meek 
sorrows and virtuous distress of Katherine have fur- 
nished some scenes, which may be justly numbered 
among the greatest efforts of tragedy. But the genius 
of Shakspeare comes in and goes out with Katherine. 
Every other part may be easily conceived and easily 
written.” This is easily said; but with all due 
deference to so great a reputed authority as that"of 
Johnson, it is not true. For instance, the scene of 
Buckingham led to execution is one of the most af- 
feeting and natural in Shakspeare, and one to which 
there is hardly an approach in any other author. 
Again, the charaeter of Wolsey, the description of 
his pride and of his fall, are inimitable, and have, 
besides their gorgeousness of effect, a pathos, which 
only the genius of Shakspeare could lend to the dis- 
tresses of a proud, bad man, like Wolsey. There is 
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a sort of child-like simplicity in the very helpless- 
ness of his ‘situation, arising from the recollection of 
his past overbearing ambition, After the cutting 
sarcasms of his enemies on his disgrace, against which 
he bears up with a spirit conscious of his own superi- 
ority, he breaks out into that fine apostrophe— 


« Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! 
This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day, comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening—nips his root, _ 
And then he falls, as Ido. I have ventur’d, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
These many summers in a sea of glory ; - ‘ 
But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye! 

I feel my heart new open'd: O how 

Is that poor man, that bangs on princes’ favours! 
There is betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war and women have ; 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, | 

Never to hope again !” 








There is in this passage, as well as in the well. 
known dialogue with Cromwell which follows, some- 
thing which stretches beyond common-place ; nor is 
the account which Griffiths gives of Wolsey’s death 
less Shakspeareian;. and the candour with which 
Queen Katherine listens to the praise of “ him whom 
of all men while living she hated most,” adds the 
last graceful finishing to her character. 

Among other images of great individual beauty 
might bé mentioned the description of the effect of 
Ann Boleyn’s presenting herself to the crowd at her 
coronation, 
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« While her grace sat down 
To rest awhile, some half an hour or so, 
In a rich chair of state, opposing freely 
The beauty of her person to the people. 
Believe me, sir, she is the goodliest woman 
That ever lay by man. Which when the people 
Had the full view of, such a noise arose 
As the shrouds make at sea in a stiff tempest, 
As loud and to as many tunes.” 


The character of Henry VIII is drawn with great 
truth and spirit. It is like a very disagreeable por- 
trait sketched by the hand of a master. His gross 
appearance, his blustering demeanour, his vulgarity, 
his arrogance, his sensuality, his cruelty, his hypocrisy, 
his want of common decency and common humanity, 
are marked in strong lines. His traditional peculiari- 
ties of expression complete the reality of the picture. 
The authoritative expletive, “Ha!” with which he 
intimates his indignation or surprise, has an effect 
like the first startling sound that breaks from a 
thunder-cloud. He is of all the monarchs in our 
history the most disgusting: for he unites in himself 
all the vices of barbarism and refinement, without 
their virtues. Other kings before him (such as 
Richard IIT) were tyrants and murderers out of am- 
bition or necessity : they gained or established unjust 
power by violent means: they destroyed their enemies 
or those who barred their access to the throne, or made 
its tenure insecure. But Henry VIII's power is most 
fatal to those whom he loves: he is cruel and remorse- 
less to pamper his luxurious appetites: bloody and 
voluptuous; an amourous murderer; an uxorious 
debauchee. His hardened insensibility to the feel- 
ings of others is strengthened by the most profligate 
self-indulgence. The religious hypocrisy, under 
which he marks his cruelty and his lust, is admirably 
displayed in the speech in which he describes the 
first misgivings of his conscience and its increasing 
throes and terrors, which have induced him to di- 
vorce his queen. The only thing in his favour 
in this play is his treatment of Cranmer: there is 
also another circumstance in his favour, which is his 
patronage of Hans Holbein.—It has been said of 
Shakspeare—“ No maid could live near such a man.” 
It might with as good reason be said—“ No king 
could live near such a mau.”. His eye would have 
penetrated through the pomp of circumstance and 
-the veil of opinion. As jit is, he has represented 
such persons to the life—his plays are in this respect 
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the glass of history—he has done them the same 
justice as if be had been a privy cotinséllor all his 
life, and in each successive reign. Kings: ought 
never to be seen, upon the stage. In the abstract, 


they are very disagreeable characters: it is only 


while living that they are “the best of kings.” It is 
their power, their splendour, it is the apprehension 
of the personal consequences of their favour or their 
hatred, that dazzles the imagination and suspends the 
judgment of their favourites or their vassals; but 
death cancels the bond of allegiance and of interest ; 
and seen as they were, their power and their preten- 
sions look monstrous and ridiculous. The charge 
brought against modern philosophy as inimical to 
loyalty is unjust, because it might as well be brought 
against other things. No reader of history can be a 
lover of kings. We have often wondered that 
Henry VIII as he is drawn by Shakspeare, and as 
we have seen him represented in all the bloated de- 
formity of mind and person, is not hooted from the 
English stage. 
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CHARACTERISTIC SPECIMENS OF 
THE ENGLISH POBTS. 


FAVOURITE SPECIMEN OF CHAUCER'S DESCRIPTION OF 
EXTERNAL NATURE. 


( Omitted by mistake in the preceding article. ) 


Upon a certain night 
As I lay in my bed, sleep full unmeet (1) 
Was unto me, but why that I ne might 
Rest I ne wist, for there n’as (2) earthly wight 
(As I suppose) had more of heartés ease 
Than I, for I n’ad (3) sickness nor disease ; 


Wierefore I marvel greatly of myself 
That I so long withouten sleepé lay, 
And up I rose three hourés after twelfe, 
About the springing of the gladsome day, 
And on I put my gear and mine array,' 
And to a pleasant grove I ‘gan to pass 
Long ere the brighté sun uprisen was ; 


In which were oakés great, straight as a line, 
Under the which the grass so fresh of hue 
Was newly sprung, and an eight foot or nine 
Evéry tree well from his fellow grew, 
With branches broad Jaden with leavés new, 
That sprungen out against the sunné sheen, (4) 
Some very red, and some a glad light green, 


And at the last a path of little brede (5) 
I found, that greatly had not uséd be, 
For it forgrowen was with grass and weed, 
That well unnethes (6) a wight might it see. 
Thought I, this path some whither go’th pardie ; 
And so T followed till it me brought 
To a right pleasant arbour well ywrought, 


Which that benchéd was, and with turvés new 
Freshly turvéd, whereof the greené grass 
So. small, so thick, so short, so fresh of hue, 
That most like to green wool wot I it was ; 
The hedge also, that yeden (7) in compass, 
And closed in allé the green arbere, (8) 
With sycamore was set and eglantere 


And shapen was this arbour roof and all 
As isa ty parlour, and also 
The h as thick as is a castle wall, 
That who that list without to stand or go, 
he would all day pryen to and fro, 
He should not see if there were any wight 
Within or no, but one within well might 


Perceive all those that yeden (9) there without 
Into the field, that was on every side 
Cover’d with corn and grass, that out of doubt, ° 
Though one would seeken all the worldé wide, 
So rich a fieldé could not be espied 
Upon no cost, as of the quantity, 
For of allé good thing there was plenty. 


And I, that all these pleasant sightés see, 
Thought suddenly J felt so sweet an air 
LS Sa that certainly 

ere is no heart I deem in such despair, | 
Ne yet with thoughtés and contraire 
So overlaid, but it should soon have bote (10) 
If it had onés felt this savour sote. (11) 


(1) Unmeet—unfitting, unwelcome. 
N’as—ne was, was not. 

3) N’ad—ne had, had not. 
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(20) 


Bote—help, remedy. 
(11) Sote—sweet. 


And as I stood and cast aside mine eye, 
I was ’ware of the fairest méedlat tree 
That ever yet in all my life I see, 
As full of blossomés as it. might be, 
in a goldginch leaping prettily 
From beugh te bough, and as him list he eat 
Here and there of buddés and flow'rés sweet. 


And to the arbour side was adjoining 
This fairest tree of which I have you told, 
And at the last the bird began to sing, 
When he had eaten what he eaten would, 

So passing sweetly that by many fold 
It was more pleasant than I could devise. ’ 
And wheu his song was, ended in this wise, 


The nightingale with so merry a note 
Answeréd him, that all the wood yrung 
So suddenly, that as it were a sot (12) 

I stood astonied, and was with the song © 
Thorough ravishéd, that till late and loag 
I ne wist in what place I was, ne where, 
Again methought she sung, e’en by mine ‘ear. 

Wherefore I waited (13) about busily 
On every side if I her might see, 

And at the last I ’gan full well espy 
Where she sat in a fresh green laurel tree, 
On the farther side even right by me, 
That gave so passing a delicious smell, 
According to the eglantere full well : 

Whereof T had so inly great pleasire, 
As methought I surely ravishéd was 
Into Paradise, wherein my desire 
Was for to be; and no farther to pass 
As for that day, and on the soté (14) grass _ 
I sat me down, for as for mine intent 
The birdés song was more convenient, 


And more pleasant to me by many fold 
Than meat or drink, or any other thing ; 
Thereto the arbour was so fresh and cold, 
The wholesome savours eke so comforting, 
That, as I deeméd, sith the veginning 
Of the world was never seen ere then 
So pleasant a ground of none earthly man. 
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FINE ARTS AND LITERATURE. 


Two Journeys through Italy and Switzerland, ly Wil 
liam Thompson, Assistant Commissary General to 
the Forces. J. Macrone. 

Mr Tuompson is an intelligent and agreeable per- 
son, who appears to have enjoyed his two hasty 
journeys considerably. He writes on account of his 
pleasures and sensations on visiting the garden of 
Europe, and the favourite seat of art to his friends 
at home; and no doubt they derived much pleasure 
in the perusal. Accordingly they press him to pub- 
lish, and Mr Thompson complies; this part of the 
transaction we cannot but think indiscreet. The 
roads Mr Thompson travelled are well beaten, the 
cities he visited are as familiar to us as Oxford street ; 
nor does he meet with any notable adventures. 
From our personal friends we hear with delight 
when they treat of the oldest subjects; we receive a 
note after a first visit to Richmond with something 
like anticipation. _We join the interest we take in 
our friend to the interest we mutually feel in the 
scene, and each augments the other; we feel the 
same kind of gratification that we do when two of 
our old friends meet each other for the first time. 
One ingredient, and it is the principal one, ‘is want- 
ing to the satisfaction of the general reader if such 
communications be made ‘public. The only ex- 
ceptions are in favour of old and favourite writers, 
who stand somewhat in the light of personal friends 
to the world at large. 

Mr Thompson appears to have a genuine taste for 
works of art; but there is nothing to show that it is 
so much more exalted or acute than is common to 
cultivated and tasteful minds in general, as to qualify 
him for a critic. His decisions are mostly correct, 
but amount to no more than all the world are agreed 
upon already; if he deviates from the beaten track of 
criticism, he loses his way. 

For the purposes of a road-book, the work is far 
too scanty and loose, and not always quite correct. 
Ex. gr. as where he mentions that the two halves 
of Florence are joined by two “ fine stone bridges ;” 
while, in fact, there.are four ;—one very ugly one, 

(12) Sot, Fr.—a person, a fool. 


(13) Waited—w 
(14) Soté sweet. 
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two indifferently good, and one extremely beautiful ; 

as many visitors to the very admirable panorama of 
that city, exhibited a short time back in Leicester 

Fields, probably observed. Infact, Mt. Thompson's: 
visits'to the differetit ‘places' were too hasty to enable 
him t6 Have & very full or exact idea of any of them ; 

and thus, although a pleasing specimen of general- 
post Jettér-writing, there is not stuff in the work 
enough ‘to make ‘a satisfactory volume. Upon read-’ 
ing it we have a better opinion of the writer than of 
his work—a better opinion of what he might do than 
of what is done. 


A History of British Fishes. By William Yarrell, 
F.L.S. Part VI. John Van Voorst. 
Beavrirut as usual. The Fishing Frog is the most 
monstrous living absurdity we ever saw. Is it possi- 
ble that such individuals can consider themselves beau- 
tiful ? If they do. what a hideous creature an intelli- 
gent Fishing Frog would think the Venus de Medici. 
The little vignette’of horses going to be bathed in the 
sea is hardly so happily drawn asusual ; but it is true 

to the fact, and a pretty bit of colour. 


Colburn's Modern Novelists, Vol. VIII.—The Dis- 
owned. By Edward Lytton Bulwer. Revised 
edition. In 2 vols. Vol. 1. - Colburn. 


“The Disowned’ it appears, from the. introductory 
essay to the present edition, of all Mr Bulwer’s novels, 
is the one most congenial to the writer’s own feelings ; 
and it is certainly altegether, to our mind, the most 
agreeable. There are a couple of engravings at the 
commencement of the volume. The group of lovers is 
pleasing, particularly the girl. Her face wants pas- 
sion ; but it has feeling, gentleness, and beauty. The 
gentleman is rather tame. The vignette is not desti- 
tute of a certain nice feeling ; but it is stiff and inartifi- 
cial in the drawing and grouping. 
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ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE, 


No. LXXXI.—FraTAL MISTAKE OF MORBID EGOTISM 
FOR LOVE. 


Tue frequency of strange cases of this kind during 
the transition of mind in France from one state of 
opinion to another, induces us to copy it from. the 
newspapers. It is not love which these unfortunate 
‘persons feel ; at least, not love of any high order— 
certainly not of a lasting or healthy sort. It is a 
morbid, melancholy impatience, generally allied to 
a character of a very wiiful description, which pro- 
ably would as soon have quarrelled as loved in 
the course of another twelvemonth, and meeting 
‘with an egotism resembling its own, and prepared 
to jump all extremities for the sake of indulging its 
spleen, and getting a sensation. We do not say this, 
of course, out of any want of charity towards the 
unhappy victims of such mistakes, but as a warning 
towards sensitive people of melancholy fancies, not 
to copy these very serious levities of our neighbours, 
(for such, after all, they must be called, and the 
result of half thoughts mistaking themselves for 
whole ones), but to cultivate their faculties, animal 
and intellectual, to better advantage,—and to be- 
lieve that real love would rather continue to exist 
with the beloved object in the same wide world, if it 
could not do it in the same house, than hazard the 
loss of its company in another by such perilous con- 
clusions—much less selfishly invite it to partake 
them, and thus quit all chance of earthly happiness 
from the more cheerful companionship of other 
friends, 

Tue following extraordinary case, the details of which 
are given by one of the actors in the tragedy, came on 
before the Court of Assize in Paris, on Saturday. 
In 1826, Posper Bancal, suneenien by his sister, 
went on a visit to the family of M. Troussett, a mer- 


chant of Angouleme, when he, for the first tim 
‘Madame Priolland, who was then twenty years of tee. 
Although he only remained there eight days, so great 
an intimacy had sprung up between Madame Priolland 
and himself, that after his departure the corresponded 
for five months, when, at the request of her hasband 
‘the Correspondence ceased: From that period until 
1831, when Bancal left France for Senegal, he atid 
Madame Priolland met but twice,.and. both times in 
the presence of her husband. Towards the close of 
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1834, Bancal teturned ‘from Senegal,’and went to 
Montpellier to take out a doctor’s diploma. In going 
and returning he called on Madame Priotland, and it 
was in one of those interviews, he states, that she pro- 
posed to him the project of putting’ themselves to death— 
a proposal which he looked upon. at first as. mere 
badinage, but which soon took irresistible p ion of 
his mind. Resolutions were finally made to accom- 
plish ‘this object, and they parted in the end of Feb- 
ruary. They met on’ the 14th of March at Poictiers, 
and the 23rd of March was.the day fixed for the execu 
tion of their project. On the 17th of March they 
arrived in Paris, and went to lodge at an hotel as man 
and wife. On the evening fixed for the accomplish- 
ment of their horrible plan, Madame ‘Priolland or-' 
dered a foot bath to be brought into her chamber, and 
at eleven o’clock, every thing being ready, the horrible 
tragedy began. Bancal states that she then asked him 
toput an end to her life; upon which he bled her twice 
in i legs. She lost a great, deal-of blood, and would 
have fallen from the chair, had he not supported. her. 
After some time his strength failed, and she fell upon 
the floor, but he subsequently succeeded in placing her 
upon tle'bed, and they laid there side by side. The 
hours wore away, and she still lived.) He asked her if 
she wished to live ; she said ‘‘.No.”” He then asked 
her if she would wish him ta use the bistouri ; but she 
she said she objected to the iron entering her heart. 
She had chosen bleeding as the means to be used to de- 
prive her of life, because she said she would wish to 
see herself dying. After some further delay, he with 
her own consent, gave her some acetate of morphine, 
which he had provided, and then took a dose himself. 
They both suffered nausea and vertigo, in consequence 
of taking the morphine, but its effects were not suffi- 
ciently powerful, and. the bistouri was at length re- 
sorted to. He stabbed her once without effect; but on 
his inflicting a second and deeper wound, she pressed 
his hand, and never moved afterwards. He then 
stabbed himself three times, but the wounds did not 
prove fatal. A friend of Bancal’s, named Cassema- 
Casse, next morrfing received a letter which had been 
written by the former, who, in the anticipation of 
death, had requested that he would see Madame 
Priolland and himself buried in the same coffin. When 
Cassemacasse went to the room and had. the door 
forced open,'Bancal and his victim were both stretched 
on the bed, the latter quite dead, but the former still 
living, though a stream of blood was issuing from a 
large wound in his left breast. Bancal having reco- 
vered from his wound, was on Saturday last brought to 
trial for the murder of Madame Priolland. Great in- 
terest was excited in the court, which was crowded to 
excess by ladies anxious to hear the result of this 
romantic affair. After a long investigation, of which 
we regret that our limits will not permit us to give the 
details, the jury returned a verdict of Not Guilty. 
Bancal is described as being a young man, small in 
stature, with black hair and eyes, and of apale coun- 
tenance, expressive of a deep and settled melancholy. 
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TABLE TALE. 


ORIGIN OF ONE OF GOETHE'S PLAYS.—LESSON TO Ty- 
RANNICAL EXPERIMENTS UPON A Good TEMPER. 


The attachment I had felt for Margaret, I trans- 
ferred to the daughter of our host, named Annette. 
I have nothing to say of her but that she was young, 
pretty, lively, and affectionate. Her disposition was 
so sweet, her mind so pure, that she deserved the 
love and veneration due to a saint. I saw her un- 
interruptedly every day. Our. company at the ¢able 
d’ héte was confined to a few persons known to the 
master of the house, whose wife was a Frankfort 
woman. They received very few people except 
during the fair. Annette and I had many oppor- 
tunities of conversing with each other, of which we 
took advantage with mutual pleasure. As she was 
not permitted to go out, her diversions and amuse- 
ments were very few: we used to sing some of 
Zachary’s songs together; we played Kronger's 
Duke Michael; and thus our time glided on. ut 
the more innocent connexions of this kind are, the 
less variety of impressions is there to prolong their 
‘duration. 1 accordingly fell into that pry Sis dl 
tion of mind which often misleads us so far as to 
make ts find a pleasure in tormenting those whom 
we love; and I abused the fondness of a young 
female by tyrannical and arbitrary caprices. ure 
of the affection of Annette, and of her anxiety to 
please me, I vented on her all the ili-humour that 
the failure of my poetical essays, the apparent, im- 
possibility of my doing myself honour by them, and 
everything else that occurred to vex me, excited. I 
poisoned our best days by groundless and unworthy 
jealousies. . She long endured all these follies with 
angelic patience; but I had the cruelty to tire it 
out. To my shame and despair I at length per- 
ceived that her heart was alienated from me, and 
that I had now real cause for all the extrav I 
had been guilty of without reason. This discovery 


gave rise to terrible scenes between us; but all that 
T gai 


ned by them was to learn, for the fourth time, 
how much I loved, and how necessary her affection 
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was to me. ~ My passion, however, increased,—as- 
suraing all the forms which such situations produce. 
It was now my turn to act the part of this amiable 
girl: I used all my endeavours to gain her by agree- 
able diversions: I could not ‘bear. to “relinquish all 
hopes of her return to me; but it was too late. 
Struck with remorse for my conduct towards her, I 
avenged her by torturing myself with my own 
follies. | The furious despair by which I thought to 
awake her compassion, overcame her physical 
strength. These extravagances greatly contributed 
to the bodily’ anguish by which I ‘lost some of the 
best, years of my life ; and, perhaps, these complaints’ 
would speedily have terminated my existence, had 
not my poetical vein come to my assistance, and re- 
stored my enfeebled health. Already, during seve- 
ral< intervals,’ I had perceived my folly. When: 
restored to myself, I deplored my..injustice towards 
Annette, and the. sufferings I had.caused her. So 
often, and in so lively a manner, did I represent to 
myself all the circumstances of her situation and 
my own, comparing them with the peace and happi¥ 
ness enjoyed by another couple in our’ society, that 
at length I could not resist the desire to make this 
contrast the subject of a drama, for the instruction 
of lovers, and in éxpiation of my folly. ‘This was 
the origin of the oldest of my dramatic works that 
have been preserved; the title of which is,—* The 
Caprices of a Lover.’ | 


YOUTH AND AGE. (ACCORDING TO LORD BACON.) 


I remember when I was a young man at Poictiers 
in France, I conversed familairaly with a ‘certain 
Frenchman, a witty young man, but something talk- 
ative, who afterwards grew to be a very emenent man. 
Hee was wont to inviegh against the manners ‘of old 
men; and would say, that if there minds could be 
seene as their bodeis are, they woulde appeare no less 
deformed. Besides, being in love with his own wit, 
he would maintaine that the vices of old men’s minds 
had some correspondence, and were parallel, with the 
imperfections of their bodies. For the dryness of 
their skin, he would bring in impudenee; for the 
hardness of their bowels, unmercifullness; for the 
lippitude (blearedness) of their eyes, an Evil Eye 
and Envy; for the casting down of their eyes and 
bowing their bodies towards the earth, Atheisome ; 
(For, saith hee, they look no more up to heaven, as 
they were wont:) for the trembling of their mem- 
bers, irresolution of their decrees and light incon- 
stance; for the bending of their fingers as it were to 
catch, rapacitie and covetousness; fur the rustling 
their knees, fearfulness; for their wrinkles, craftiness 
and obliquity: and other things which I have for- 
gotten. But to be serious. A young man is modest 
and shamefased ; an old man’s forehead is hardened: 
A young man is full of bounty, and mercies; .an old 
man’s heart is brawniee. A young man is affected 
with a laudible emulation; an old man with a ma- 
lignant envie. A young man is inclined to religion’; 
an old man looses in piety, through the coldness'of 
his charity and long conversation in evill, and. like- 
wise through the difficulties of his belief. A young 
man’s desires are pleasant; an old man’s moderate. 
A young man is light and moveable; an old man 
more grave and constant. A young man is given'to 
liberality and beneficence, and humanity ; an old man 
to covetousness, wisdom for his own selfe, and seek- 
ing his own ends. A young man is confident and 
full of hope; an old man different, and given to sus- 
pect most things. A young man is gentle and obse- 
quious; an old man forward and. disdainful. A 
young man is sincere and open-hearted; an old man 
cantelous and close. A young man{is given to a de- 
sire to great things; an old man to regard things 
mercenary. A yoyng man thinks well of the pre- 
sent times; an old man prefereth times past before 
them. A young man reverenceth his superiors; an 
old man is more to tax them. 


TUSCAN PEASANTRY. 


I have found at the distance of ten miles from 
Florence the best people I have ever yet conversed 
with. The country people are frank, hospitable, 
courteous, laborious, and disinterested; eager ‘to 
assist one another, and offended at nothing but the 
offer of a reward. I have sat amongst them by the 
hour, almost the only company I could ever endure 
half so long; and, at the same time of seeing me, the 
whole family has told me its most intimate concerns. 
The mother has on the virtues, and excused 
the faults of her husband.. The daughter has asked 
me’ whether I was married, and whether I liked it, 


-as she intended to take a husband in the beginning 


of the Carnival... Stefano... I must know 
him:... and had bought the bed, and hemmed ;the 
sheets, and folded and packed up the corredo* ; telling 
me that there is nothing in the world so pleasant as 
the beginning fof the Carnival... Such fun! 
“* Matta!"+ cries the mother, and smiles at me.— 
Landor. ; 

* Marriage gifts. +Mad, 


a 


Correspondents next week. 









PULMONARY CONSUMPTION. 


A Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption, comprehending 
an Inquiry into the Causes, Nature, Prevention, and 
Treatment of Tuberculous and Scrofulous Diseases 
in general. By James Clark, M.D., F. R.S. 
1 vol. post 8vo. London. Gilbert and Co. 

Tux subject of this volume is so universally impor- 

tant that it calls for our notice, while the manner in 

which it is treated by Dr Clark, who has divested his 
language as much as possible of technical terms, is so 
comprehensive, clear, and simple, as to embolden us 
to venture an opinion on some of his suggestions, 

and to speak, in part, of his treatise as of something 
we understand. Indeed, one of the great merits of 
the work is, that nearly every part of it may be un- 
detstood by any person of common education and in- 
tellect—by any respectable father of a family, by any 
industrious mechanic, to whose particular case, as af- 
fected -by the nature of his trade or employment, a 
considerable and valuable part of the treatise is espe- 
cially addressed. It is for these reasons that we wish 
to.see the book widely diffused; and we think we 
are performing a philanthropic office and a duty in 
doing what lies in our power to make its existence 
known. - 

If the utter incurableness of consumption. in its 
ativanced stages be a matter calculated to depress and 
sadden the heart, the sure means by which in a vast 
majority of cases it may be prevented from declaring 
itself, and the comparative ease by which it may be 
cured in its earliest stages, are favourable to hope, 
and to those tender cares and assiduous exertions 
which most honour our nature. It was only by 
placing the awful results of the malady full before us 
—by laying open the valley of death at our very feet, 
that Dr Clark could hope to arouse the attention of 
the generality of mankind. No decorous veil, or 
silken curtain ought to be drawn here. ° There yawns 
the horrid gulf in which the fond hopes of half the 
world go down—here is the broad path that leads 
straight to it, and on the opposite side the path that 
leads directly from it. 

A physician is perhaps the best of all moral teach- 
ers, for his daily practice furnishes him with tangible 
illustrations of the intimate connexion between vice 
ant disease, between disorderly passions and a disor- 
dered frame of body, between inordinate sensual in- 
duigences and that contamination of the system 
whieh descends from father to son, until the whole in- 
fected race is utterly extinguished by it. There is 
en awful solemnity in the passage where our author 
shows how frequently the gout, contracted by intem- 
perance in this generation, becomes scrofula in the 
next, consumption or madness in the third, and how 
often, in this serise, the sins of the father are visited 
«pon an innocent, a helpless, and a hopeless posterity. 

Whilst other diseases are giving way to improved 
modes of life and the progress of the medical science, 
or, after having had their rise, their meridian height, 
and their decline, are passing away of themselves 
(for certain maladies seem to have their cycles—their 
findl limits of extent and duration), Dr Clark is of 
opinion that consumption, or a disposition to tuber- 
eulous diseases, ison the increase among us. “ By 
diminishing the disposition to this most destructive 
of all maladies,” be says in his preface, “we shall 
not only reduce the sum of its daily victims, but we 
shall reise the standard of public health, and at the 
same time advance the moral excellence of man, aug- 
ment his capabilities, and increase the sphere of his 
usefulnese ; for it need not be stated, that without 
sound bodily health, the intellectual powers languish 
and decay. Our subject, therefore, is one which not 
only coneerns personal feelings and social bappiness, 
‘but involves the well-being of society at large, and 

the intellectual as well as the physical character of 
nations.” 

He shows the same enlargement of view and of 
object throughout the volume, which becomes the 
more} interesting from his constant allusion to the 





mental as well as to the corporeal faculties,—to the 
intellectual education of man, as well as to the proper 
nurture and care of his body. In his chapter on the 
means of preventing consumption, after copious re- 
marks on the proper manner of treating infants and 
very ‘young children—particularly such as are deli- 
cate—he devotes a section to the subject of the 
education of youths of both sexes, wherein he 
“ speaks out” (and it is only by speaking out frankly 
and fearlessly, and often, that we can hope to correct 
the evils) concerning the mismanagement and abomi- 
nations that still disgrace so many of our schools. 
There is searcely a class of people among whom the 
presence and tuition of the real schoolmaster is more 
required than the pseudo-schoolmasters and school- 
mistressses—the masters and matrons of your “ board- 
ing-schools,” “fashionable establishments,” “ aca- 
demies,” “ seminaries,” (or by whatever name they 
may delight to honour their concerns ;) and we appre- 
hend that in too many instances these persons super- 
add to gross ignorance and a blind adhesion to 
routine, an unscrupulous disregard of the important 
and solemn charge confided to them. The boys’ 
schools are bad enough, but those for girls are in- 
finitely worse. Before eny parent entrusts his children 
to such nurseries of disease, let him carefully attend 
to the following observations. 

No subject, I am persuaded, calls more urgently 
for the attention of parents than the education of 
their children, both intellectual and physical. How- 
ever laudable may be their desire to see the minds 
of their ‘offspring early and highly cultivated, it 
should be checked by the knowledge that this object 
ean in many cases be attained only by the sacrifice 
of health, and too often not:without the loss of life. 
* The time,’ says Dr Beddoes, ‘is not perhaps far 
distant when parents will discover that the best 
method of cultivating the understanding, provides at 
the same time most effectually for robustness of 
constitution ; and that the means of securing both 
parts of the comprehensive prayer of the satirist,— 
ut sit mens sana in corpore sano—are identical.’ 

«Theconsequences just noticed as arising from the 
erroneous system of education in the schools for 
boys, prevail in a greater degree, and are productive 
of more injury, in female boarding-schools. If the 
plans ae at many of these establishments were 
intended to injure the health of the pupils, they 
could scarcely be better contrived to effect that pur- 
pose. The prevailing system of female education is, 
indeed, fraught with the most pernicious conse- 


quences. Ata period of life when the development — 


of the system demands the most judicious manage- 
ment, young girls are sent to schools where almost 
the only object which appears to claim consideration, 
is the amount of mental improvement, or rather the 
variety of accomplishments with which they can be 
sto’ At an early hour in the morning the pupil 
is set down to music or the drawing-table, where she 
remains, often in a constrained position, in a cold 
room, till the whole frame, and more especially the 
lower extremities, become chilled:—the brief re- 
laxation during the short space allowed for meals 
and the fo walk, is insufficient to restore the 
natural warmth of the extremities; and it often hap- 
pens that girls are allowed to retire to bed with 
their feet so cold as frequently to prevent sleep for 
hours. Those who are acquainted with the general 
tem of the boarding schools of this country will 
that this is no ex picture.* A deli- 
cate girl, submitted to such a discipline, cannot 
disease. While school-boys have the advan- 
tage of a play-ground, or enjoy their recreation at 
pleasure in the open fields, the unfortunate inmates 
of a female boarding-school are only permitted to 
walk along the foot-paths in pairs, in stiff and mo- 
notonous formality, resembling, as Dr Beddoes justly 
remarks, a funeral procession. The consequence is, 
that the muscles of the upper extremities and those 
which are chiefly concerned in the support of the 
trunk are rarely called into active play ; they do not 
acquire strength asthe bedy increases in stature,— 
they remain weak and unequal to the task of sup- 
ater bog trunk in the erect posture, A curved 
state of the spine is generally the uence; and 
this, by altering the natural position and form of the 
trunk, renders the respiratory movements imperfect ; 
the capacity of the chest is diminished, and the lungs 
are consequently more liable to congestion, and the 
diseases which are its consequences. 
“ While the natural form and proportions of the 
body are thus destroyed, the health generally suffers 
* See the excellent article on Ph by 
Dr Daew of Bath, im the ‘ Cyclopactia of Proetical Bd a 
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in a°*temarkable manner. This is generally mani- 
fested by the paleness of the countenance, by a de- 
rengad pte 96.the. digestive ereins, by 8 dry cobrse 
skin, cutaneous eruptions, and other indications of 
deteriorated health. Jn short, may age the i 

the production of scrofula muy be found in female 
einen, where the system I have described \is. 
pursued. ; 

“There are many exceptions to this system of 
boa séhool discipline, and the number would 
no doubt be greatly increased if the conductors:were 
aware of one-half of the extent of the injurious 
effects it produces. ‘In the e&tablishments to ‘which 
I allude, as being conducted on more rational princi- 
ples, the cultivation of the mind and the acquire- 
ment of the various female accomplishments are not 
the only objeets aimed at; the health of the girls 
forms, as it ought, the first and paramount conside. 
ration. The time devoted to daily study, 7 the 
present system, should be greatly abridged, and that 
allowed for exetcise augmented in proportion; the 
exercise should also be such as to call into action 
every muscle of the body. 

“The clothing during winter ought to be warm, 
and every means should be adopted to guard against 
coldness.of the.extremities. The pupils should not 
be allowed to sit so long at one time as to induce 
this state, nor to go to bed with chilled feet. Were 
I to select any one circumstance more injurious 
than another to the health of young girls, it would 
be cold extremities, the consequence of want ‘of 
active exercise, and the prevailing and most perni- 
cious habit of wearing thin shoes while in the 
house. 

“A warm bath ought to form an appendage to 
every boarding-school, and every girl should occa- 
sionally enjoy the benefit of it. A large, lofty, and 
well-ventilated. room should be set apart for the 
express purpose of exercise, when the weather is 
such as to prevent it in the open air. A system of 
gymnastics is quite as necessary for girls as for 
boys. ‘They should be sufficiently varied to give 
free play to all the muscles, and more especially to 
those of the trunk and upper extremities. If the 
girl has any tendency to curvature of the spine, 
those exercises which are most effectual in correct- 
ing this deformity should constitute a part of the 
daily exercise. ‘To the room devoted to these 
exercises, the youn girls should be allowed to 
retire for a short time, during the usual hours of 
school, to amuse themselves at pleasure. This 
recreation 'I consider of the utmost itmportance: it 
must, nevertheless, be understood that no exercise 
is to be considered a substitute for that in the open 
air; and for this reason every female boarding- 
school ought to have a play-ground, where the 
pupils may choose their own amusements, and play 
without restraint. 

* Were a judicious m of mahagement pur- 
sued in eisdinp-eckotie the opprobrium which 
has so long attached to them, would not only ‘be 
removed, but might be made the means of 
improving the general health of the pupils, and of 
correcting even the - scrofulous constitution; they 
would thus become the source of much future 
benefit to the children, and of happiness to their 
parents.” 

Dr Clark, in common with Dr Barlow, Dr Combe, 
and the other excellent men and able physicians, who 
have lately written on the subject of Physical Educa- 
tion, most strenuously recommends the frequent use 
of the bath, not only as a means of promoting the 
health and cleanliness, but the morality of the people. 
Dr Clark says: — 

*« While on the subject of cold bathing, I must not 
omit to notice the beneficial effects of swimm 
With this invigorating exereise, the cold-bath 
~doubly serviceable. Swimming, as Locke recom- 
— ought to form a part of every boy’s educa- 


But here, as regards the mass of our poor and busy 
population, the question will occur—“ Where are 
people to swim in this immense metropolis of ours?” 
In many places the Thames is not proper to the pur- 
pose, and to many of the inhabitants of London it is 
too far off. Besides, the working-classes in London 
have been so long unaccustomed to such enjoyments, 
that they almost require to be tempted into the "se, 
and due appreciation of them. 1t was therefore with 
very.great pleasure that we visited a few days ago 
that convenient and in every way excellent establish- 
ment, called the Metropolitan Baths, which have 
been opened within the last twelvemonth, a few 
hundred yards north-east of the City Road, in a:spot 
called the Shepherd and Shepherdess Fields. _ We 
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Here found, in a’ well-aired and lofty-roofed apart- 
ment, a basin of pure tepid water, one hundred feet 
Jong, thirty or forty feet broad, and varying in depth, 
by: means of the bottom or flooring of the basin, 
which is an inclined plane, from three feet to five 
feet three or four inches, Here’ then is space and 
yerge enough for plunging and swimming ; and we 
found a number of men, who seemed to be respectable 
mechanics, enjoying that exercise, and (in two or 
three instances), teaching their little boys to swim. 
At the upper end of this extensive tank, there is a 
small basin for those-who prefer cold water; but we 
should observe that the water in the large basin is 


not debilitating or too warm,—the chill being merely - 


taken off the water, which is scarcely above the tem- 
perature of the sea on our coasts on a fine summer's 
day. Along the sides‘of the tank are ranged little 
chambers or cabins, in which to dress and undress, 
and for the use of one of these, and of two clean 
towels, a small looking-glass, &e., together with an 
hoar’s use of the bath, the charge is only one shilling. 
Although the proprietors, carrying, as we think, a 
feeling of delicacy too far, have not only eschewed 
puffing, but have even avoided advertising; they ‘have 
found the number of their customers to be constantly 


‘on the increase, and this circumstance has encouraged 


them to erect another bath of still nobler dimensions, 
to-be had at a still cheaper rate. 


'. The second tank, which is now nearly finished, is 
one hundred and eighty feet long, and forty feet 
broad. The admission, without the use of towels, is 
to be sixpence. Thus, for less money than they pay 
for the pot of ale which often hurts them, hundreds 
of people daily, in that vast and populous neighbour- 
hood, may command the luxury of a bath, which 
will always do them much good——and that, too, from 
the local facilities of obtaining eopious supplies of 
hot water, in winter as well as insummer. We 
should mention, moreover, that as the saloons are 
illuminated with gas, those who are engaged all day 
can bathe in the evening when their business is over ; 
and that, from there being a constant supply of fresh 
water at one end, and a sluice or outlet at the other, 
and' from the care taken from time to time entirely 
to empty the tank or basin, the water in. use is al- 
ways sweet and clean. 

We consider the ‘gentleman whose ingenuity de- 
vised, and whose spirit and enterprise executed these 
baths, as a benefactor to his country; and, without 
knowing him, we ‘honour him for this. There is a 
somewhat similar, but much more limited establish- 
ment, on the Surrey side of Westminster bridge ; 


and we hope the day is not distant when we shall see 


such baths made cheap and accessible to the great 
body of the people in every quarter of London. It 
has hitherto been an opprobium to the greatest, and 
in many respects the most civilized capital in the 


world, to be almost wholly unprovided with public . 


establishments of the sort. This is not the first time 
that we have endeavoured to draw the ‘attention of 
our countrymen to the subject, and we trust, that in 
so doing, we do not depart from our proper office. 
We pity, if we do not despise, the heart and intellect 
of the man who can call such details as we have 
given trivial and vulgar. Is the health of hundreds 
of thousands of ovr fellow-creatures—our country- 


_Men—a trivial subject? Is it vulgar to point out 


and advocate what may extensively promote their 
comforts, their morality, and general well-being ? 

We have done our humble duty to Dr Clark's 
volume in recommending it to notice, and in giving 
@ specimen of the plain, earnest manner in which it 
is written. We cannot go into the pathology, or the 
treatment of consumption, or examine the statistieal 
tables of the diséase, which are very curious; but we 
will give one more extract, having relation to a cause 
by which consumption is frequently induced, and to 
@ subject (the choice of a house in the country) on 
‘which most people entertain vague or incorrect 
notions, 

In close and populous towns one naturally hankers 
after the freshness, verdure, and open air of the 
country; and, in cases of sickness, an opportune 


change of air will frequently do what. medicine ean- 


not. Only, it unfortunately happens, that through 
ignorance and inadvertence, and the very mistaken 
idea that whatever is in the country is, salubrious, 
places are chosen that are infinitely more unhealthy 
than. almost any part of London, and which often 
prove fatal to the patient. before the mistake is dis- 


‘covered. Again: in England, where our great wants 


‘are warmth, dryness, and sunshine, many people have 
a perverse habit of burying their houses among trees 


.and shrubs, and ornamenting their lawns.and grounds 


with: ponds and pools of stagnant water. Too many 
of our honest citizens, when they can compass the 
dignity of a “rus in urbe,”—a suburban villa, are de- 
luded. into’these bad: practices.. They earmot) have 
too many trees,—-they are so romantic and unlike the 
city; and they must have water—a pond for gold 
and silver fishes in front of the house, because it is 
so elegant ; and a huge duck-pond in the rear, be- 
eause it isso rural! We occasionally pass pretty 
enough looking places of this sort in the neighbour- 
hood of London, that make us_ shudder — places 
compared with which Shoe lane and Mutton hill are 
wholesome, and Cheapside and Fleet street the abode 
and very temple of health. But let us hear the 


“Doctor :— 


‘* There is no. circumstance connected with health, 
concerning which the public are, in my opinion, so ill- 
informed, as the requisites of a healthy residence, both 
as regards local position and internal construction. «In 
this island we have chiefly to guard against humidity, 


on which account our houses should not be built inlow, the ass 


confined situations, nor too near water, especially 
when stagnant, and, still less, neat marshes, Neither 
should a house be too closely surrounded by trees or 
shrubs.. Trees at some distance from a house are both 
an ornament and advantage, but become injurious when 


so near as to overshadow it, or prevent the air from cir- 
culating freely around it, and through its various apart- 


ments. The atmosphere of a building overhung: by 


-trees, or surrounded by a thick shrubbery, is kept in a 
State of constant humidity, except in:the driest weather; 


and the health of the inmates rarely fails to suffer in 
consequence. The natural. moisture of the country 


arising from the humid state of the soil and luxuriant 


vegetation, is greatly increased by such an injudicious 
mode of planting; an artificial at here being 
created, which’ renders a situation of this kind less 
healthy.than the more open parts of large towns. It ° 
is not generally known how limited may be the range 
of a damp, unhealthy atmosphere ; alow shaded situa- 
tion may be capable of inducing tuberculous disease in 
an infant, while a rising ground a few hundred yards - 
distant, may afford a healthy site for his residence. ‘The 
dryness of the air in towns, which is the consequence 
of good drainage and an artificial soil, 1s at once the 


safeguard of the inhabitants, and a compensation, in 


some measure, for the want of that unimpeded circula- 
tint ane renewal of good air which the country alone 
rds. 


only the most superficial efforts have been made to 


combat an opinion which, ‘it appears to me, is 
erroneous.” 


The first account of the adventures “of the Zeni 
nee in Italian at Venice, in a smal! octavo 
volume, in the year 1558. It was accompanied by 
another tract, professing to contain a narrative of 2 
journey to Persia made by Caterino Zeno, a grandson 
of Antonio the voyager, in 1472. The volume was 
edited and published by another Nicolo Zeno, the 
great-grandson of Caterino, who states himself to 
have compiled both histories from the family papers 
which were in his possession, or in that of some of 
his relations, It does not appear that any of the 
charts, letters, or other documents which are asserted 
to have been this made use of have been. preserved 
till now, or indeed that, important as they would 
have been to the verification of the extraordinary state- 
ments contained in the printed book, they have ever 
been seen or heard of since its appearance. 

The story of the voyagers, as told in this ‘publica- 
tion, is shortly as follows :—In the year 1380 Nicolo, 
the elder brother, being desirous of seeing foreign 
parts, and ambitious of performing something which 
might do honour to his country, fitted out a vessel at 
his own expense; and setting out in it from his native 
city of Venice, through the Straits “of 
Gibraltar, with the intention of visiting England and 
Flanders. Nothing more was heard of him for some 

rs, until at length a letter was received. from him 

y his brother Antonio, containing an account of 
his having been cast by a storm upon an island of 
considerable size, called Frislanda, in the North 
seas, where he had enlisted in the service of a neigh- 
bouring prince named Zichmni, then engaged in an 


‘attempt to conquer the island from the King of 


No »—an object which was soon accomplished by 
tance of Zeno, who in return was dubbed a 
Knight by Zichmni, and appointed to the high place 
of Admiral of the Fleet in his service. Having 
acquainted his brother with all this, Nicolo added a 
‘pressing invitation to him to come out to Frislanda 
immediately, with as many ships as he could procure, 
that they might share their good fortune together. 
Antonio immediately closed with this proposal, and, 
following the directions he had received, was lucky 
enough to make his way to Frislanda, though not 
without encountering many difficulties and dangers. 
Here the two brothers lived together, enjoying the 
highest favour with Zichmni, for four years, when 
‘Nicolo died ; but Antonio remained in Frislanda for 
ten years longer, at the end of which period, with 
much difficulty, he obtained leave from Zichmni to 
return to his native country. He accordingly made 
his reappearance in Italy, bringing with him great 
riches, two sons left by his brother, named John and 
Thomas, and an account of his adventures written by 
himself, together with a chart of Frislanda and, the 
neighbouring countries, 

Of all this, however, nobody seems ever to have 
heard anything till the publication of Nicolo Zeno 
the younger, already mentioned, about a century and 
a half after the events are stated to have taken place. 
No writer during the interval makes any mention of 
the voyage of the Zeni. 


‘* I have been led to make these remarks while treat- "J, On the other bend, that. aneh, persons en, Nicolo and 


ing of infants, because, from being necessarily much 
confined to the house, they: suffer more from the causes 
which have been noticed. The health of females, also, 
and for the same reason, is more injured than that.of the 


male inhabitants, who pass much of their time in the 


open air.” 
i 
VOYAGES OF THE ZBNI. ' 

The Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of 

London. Vol. V. Part I. 8vo. London. 1835. 

Pp. 128. : 2s. 6d. 
We notice this Number for the sake of a paper which 
it contains on that curious geographical puzzle, and, 
we may add, interesting romance, the story of the 
brothers Antonio and Nicolo Zeni, and their alleged 
voyages and adventures in the Northern seas, in the 
fourteenth century. The author of the present 
paper is Captain C. C. Zahrtmana, R.N., Hydro- 
grapher to the Royal Danish Navy ; and its-objec 


. is to prove that the story of the voyages in question is 


altogether a fable. Having stated that the reflections 
he here gives to the world have led him to the firm _ 
conviction that the voyages of the Zeni, at least in 
all the main points, are mere fabrications, he says, 
“TI feel perfectly convinced that there must exist 
still more complete proofs leading to the same con- 
viction, but the literary resources of this place 
(Copenhagen), as well as my own intimacy with 
this branch of literature, are too limited to enable 
me to bring more to light, I havé-been induced to _ 
publish my views from this consideration, that while 

much industry and ingenuity have been exerted in 

the attempt to prove the genuineness of the voyages, 


Antonio Zeni existed in Venice at the date assigned 


“to their adventures and discoveries, there is no doubt. 


They were the brothers of the celebrated Grand Ad- 
miral Carlo Zeno, on one occasion, when it, was.on 
the point of being taken by the Genevese, the saviour 
of the city—and they were themselves. two of the 


. wealthiest and most distinguished citizens of Venice. 
' Tt is true, indeed, that Nicolo appears not to have left 


Venice till 1388, instead of in 1380, the year assigned 
by the narrative to the commencement of his adven- 
tures; but the error in the date may. have:been a 
transcriber’s or a printer’s blunder. Nicolo does not 

rofess to publish the actual narrative draw: up and 
eft by his ancestor, which he says he had himself, 
when a boy, in great part destroyed, in ignorance. of 
its value—but only such an account as he could collect 
from the loose papers that had escaped, one of the 
most important of which was a letter written. by An- 
tonio to his brother Carlo, from Frislanda, in answer 
to inquiries which the latter-had made respecting the 
new found country. If the requisite correction he 
made on.the date of the commencement of Nicolo’s 
voyage, the circumstances of the story agree suffici- 
ently with the known facts in the history of the two 
brothers, If the elder, for instance, set out fram 
Italy in 1388, and the younger followed him in 1391, 
the former will have died in 1395, and in the family 
registers he is spoken of as dead in 1398. So, Anto- 


‘nio would, upon this supposition, have returned to 


Italy in 1405, and may have died soon after, as he 
appears in fact to have done in the year 1406. The 
descendants of Nicolo, the elder, through his son 
Thomas, the dfather of Cardinal Zeno, survived 
till 1756; and the ity of his brother Antonio 
is still, or was very lately, in existence. It is also. of 
importance to mention that Nicolo, the younger, the 
publisher of the narrative, appears. ta have been a 
person held by his contemporaries in the highest esti- 
matica for his cultivation and patronage of science 
and literature, and especially for his mathematical 
and histerical knowledge, — 
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‘Such is the external evidence for and against the 
It is its internal evidence, however, upon 
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places mentioned in the pe sya the an 
—Porlanda, a group of rich and populous 

iginal dominion of Prince Zichmni, situated half 
a day's sail to the south of Frislanda ;—the small 
isles of Ledovo, or Ledevo, Ilofe, and others, imme- 
diately to the west of Frislanda ;—Estlanda, or Est- 
land, an island lying between Frislanda and Norway ; 
—Engroneland or Grolandia, a continent to the north 
of Frislanda, on the coast of which were found a 
convent of friars, and a church dedicated to St 
Thomas, situated near a burning mountain and a hot 
water spring, by means of which the monks not only 
cooked their victuals, but heated their church, and 
contrived to produce in their garden in that polar 
latitude the verdure and fruits of the south ;—Zsto- 
tiland, an island a thousand miles to the east of Fris- 
land, rich in gold, with a lofty mountain in its centre, 
from which descended four rivers, and inhabited by a 
numerous and civilized people, who carried on a com- 
mercial intercourse with Engroneland, lived in towns, 
and had libraries, in which were Latin books ;—and 
Drogio, another very populous country, also abound- 
ing in gold, to the south of Estotiland. Other names 
which occur are the Duchy of Sorano, the gulf of 
Sudero, the towns of Sanestol and Bondendon, the 
islands of Talas, Broas, and the island of Joaria, 
the harbour and promontory of Tryin, the island of 
Neome, &c. The countries of Norway, Sweden, 
Scotland, and Iceland are also mentioned by their 
common names. 

Of late, the majority of geographers have 
admitted the reality of the voyages of the Zeni, and 
the general truth of the relation, and have only dif- 
fered as to what were the countries which are de- 
scribed as having been visited or heard of by the ad 
venturers. 

The theory which has been most generally main- 
tained is that the island of Frislanda has, since the 
time of the Zeni, been wholly or in greater 
swallowed up by the sea. jis solution of the 
difficulty was, we believe, first proposed by Forster, 
in his ‘Account of Discoveries in the Northern 
Regions,’ published in 1784, before which time the 
story of the voyages had come to be commonly 
looked upon as an imposture. Delisle and Van 
Keulen had also suggested that a rempant of Fris- 
landa was probably to be seen in the small isle of 
Bus or Bry, to the south of Iceland. The partial 
or entire disappearance of the island, in uence 
of its submersion, is also the opinion advocated by 
Cardinal Zurla, in his late elaborate work on the 
Zeni and their discoveries, published in two volumes 

ees Venice, the first in 1808, and the second in 

18. 
uae second theory is that first proposed by Buache 

ggers, and since acquiesced in by the hi 
authority of Malte- lade Frislanda is 4 
Archipelago of the Feroe Islands. . 

And, very recently, a third and altogether new 
explanation of the enigma has been advanced by the 
Baron de Walckenaer, in a letter addressed to M. de 


ta Roquette, and published in the ‘Annales des - 


Voyages.’ M. Waickenaer’s notion is that Frislanda 
is the north-east part of Ireland ; that the capital of 
Frislanda is Downpatrick or Belfast; that Drogio 
is the south of Ireland; that Icaria is the island of 
ears Neome, the island of Isla; Jlofe, the island 
of Uist; Ledovo, the island of Lewis; and Estlanda, 
which he takes t6 be the same country with £stotiland, 
the northern part of Scotland. 

In opposition to all these theories the present 
writer contends, in substance, that no reliance what- 
ever is to be placed upon the account of these pre- 
tended voyages—that the chart by which they are 
accompanied has been sketched merely from hear-say 
observation—and that both the history and the chart 
were most probably compiled by the younger Nicolo, 
their editor, “from accounts which came to Italy in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, being the epoch 

~-when information respecting Greenland first reached 
that , and when interest was awakened for 
the colony rey rim disappeared.” 

The paper displays great learning, ingenuity, and 
acuteness, and is replete with dutloas Dainirice. 

~ From ‘the multiplicity of the facts and observations 
which it embraces, it is impossible for us to attempt 
any analysis or general abstract of the author's course 
of reasoning, in the space which now remains to us. 
All that we can do, therefore, is to present a few ex- 

* tracts, which the detail we have given, will, we hope, 
render perfectly in ible. 

While rer a ow verry d of the chart which 
accompanies the Voyages, and maintaining that there 
never existed an icland of Frisland, Captain Zahrt- 
mann agrees with Buache, and Malte-Brun 
that what has been 


their relative positions, their outline, and the names 
of many places in them, but aa ans Cararen 
in Latin, are decisive proofs of this. the five 

Greenland, Iceland, Shetland, ‘the Ferde 
on in the Orkneys, we recognize.the proper 
names of the three which end in land ; . whereas the 
two last, called in those days Foer-eyar, and Orkn- 


eyar, are not to be found, these sounds being difficult . 


to Italianise, or even to be at all caught or retained 
any Italian ear. The name Gronlandia is ap- 
ied, it is true, to quite a wrong place, where no 
d is to be found ; but that the Engronelant in the 
chart, which in Antonio Zeno's account i§ moreover 
called Gronlandia, corresponds with the present 
Greenland, is proved so evidently by its shape, that I 
cannot conceive how Eggers could entertain a mo- 
ment’s doubt on the es me or could believe that it 
was land on the other side of Baffin’s Bay ; the more 
so, a8 it is now ascertained that in that bay there is 
no St James's Island in existence. .The identity of 
Tceland is proved not only by the name Islanda, but 
further by the names of the Bishops’ sees, Scalodin 
and Olensis; that these two names in particular 
should be so easily recognised, and should bear so 
close a resemblance to the Latin names of the places, 
seems to indicate that the accounts respecting them 
were drawn from ecclesiastical sources. Though 
Shetland is called Estland, yet, in the first place, this 
is only a trifling- transposition of the name in the 
spirit of the Italian language, and not exhibiting any 
greater deviation than is to be found in the other ap- 
pellations given at different times to these islands,— 
such as Hialtland, Yealtaland, Yetland, Zetland, and 
Hetland ; .and besides, we recognise so many names 
here that we are almost tempted to believe that this 
was precisely the part of the chart best known to the 
author. We find, for example, Cledere, i. e. Queen- 
dal, Sumbercouit (Samburgh Head), St oy a 
Magnus Bay), “Scal (Scalloway), istund 
(Brassa Sound), Itlant ( Fetlar), Lonibies (Lamb- 
ness), Onlefort (Olna-Firth), and Oloford (Onze 
Firth). And further, the placing of St Magnus and 
Scalloway on the east side, instead of the west side, 
-naturally leads to the inference that these names were 
not copied from any other chart, but laid down from 
verbal depositions. 

«“ These points being admitted, the Orkneys must 
naturally be looked for between Shetland and Scot- 
land; and this E has done, but, in my opinion, 
not in a very manner. He supposes that 
the name Contanis may be assumed as Continent, or, 
in other words, Mainland, the largest of the Orkneys. 
I, on the other hand, consider beyond all doubt that 
it means Caithness (formerly called Katanes); the 
most northern county in Scotland, a province which, 
from the evidence of the ancient code of laws called 
the Gragés, we know belonged, in the middle ages, 
to the crown of Norway. The only name I find to 
have a resemblance to any name in the Orkneys is 
Podalida, not unlike Pomonia, the principal island 
in the Orkneys, or Pentland (formerly Petland) the 
name of the strait which separates them from Caith- 
ness. Podalida corresponds with Pomonia in this 
respect also, that it is represented as a large island, 
surrounded by several smaller ones. This, however, 
is not quite satisfactory; we have, therefore, two 
groups remaining unaccounted for,—viz. the Orkneys 
and the Feroe islands, one of which must of necessity 
be Frisland : unless we would suppose that a seaman, 
who had for several years navigated the Northern Sea 
in all-directions, should have remained ignorant of 
the existenee of the Orkneys and the Feroe islands, 
and at the same time known and laid down a country 
which has since disappeared, and of which, more- 
over, all the inhabitants of the North in those ages 
had ever remained in utter ignorance ; this appears 
to me so very highly improbable, that we may safely 
pronounce it to be impossible. If we subsequently 
compare names and positions, we shall find that 
Frislgnd can be nothing else than the Ferée islands ; 
as the Rock Moriaco, at the southern point, exactly 

ds to the position of the Rock Munk; in 

to the Feroe islands, as the names 

Colfo, Streme, and Andeford, must of necessity be 
- considered homonymous with Sudero Sound, Stromoe, 
and Andafer; and, finally, as the absolute geo- 
graphical position of Frisland corresponds better to 
that of the Feroe islands, than is the case with almost 
any of those places on the chart concerning the 
identity of which no doubt can be entertained. ‘The 
south end of Frisland, for example, is placed in the 
latitude of the Ferde islands, whereas the northern 


extremity of Scotland is placed 2°, and all places in - 


Greenland, Iceland, Shetland, Norway, and Den- 
mark, ‘are placed about 6° too far northward. In 
like manner, the eastern extremity of Frisland is laid 
down exactly as much to the westward of the Naze 
as the western extremity of the Feroe islands is 
distant from that point; whereas Iceland is placed 
10°, and Cape Farewell 20° of longitude nearer to 
the Naze than they really are. This was, therefore, 
the place. which Antonio Zeno, who knew.as little 
about Frisland as we do, would, according to his 
brother’s description, be most likely to fall in with 
when he went in search of him. It is further men- 
tioned that Estland (Shetland) lies between Frisland 
and Norway, which is its relative position ta the 
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Ferde islands; and finally, it is expressly stated that 
Frisland was subjeet to the King of Norway; but 
as we know with ‘certainty, from the GrAgés Code, 
that no other were in this predicament than 
those now known to us, it follows that the country in 
question was the Feroe, islands,” . : 


The only other passage we can_give is the follow. 
ing, which forms part of the reply to an argument 
in proof of the existence of Frisland, urged by Car. 
dinal Zurle, from the circumstance that the: Island 
had been seen, as he maintains, by various navigators 
besides the Zeni, and among others, by Columbus 
‘in 1477: — 

**In a note preserved by his son in his father’s bio- 
graphy, Columbus mentions that he visited the Island 
of Tile in Febroary, 1477. © He says that its southern 

rt is situated in 73° N. lat., and not in 63°, as had 

een said by others: that it lies much more.to.the west- 
“ward that the first meridian of Ptolemy ; that it is as 
large as England, and that the English, particularly 
those from Bristol, trade there ; that the sea’ wasvnot 
frozen when he was there; and that the tide rises and 
falls twenty-six fathoms, _ Finally, he says that. this is 
the true Tile, which Ptolemy mentions, but which the 
moderns call Frisland. 

** Though the situation above-mentioned does not at 
all correspond with that assigned by the Zeni to Fris- 
land, Zurla still su s it to be that island, particu- 
larly on account of the trade with England, which he 
says we know (on Zeno’s authority) was carried on 
from Frisland ; whereas we know nothing of the kind 
with regard to Iceland (quale. si sa della Frislanda, e 
s’ignora della Islanda,) The truth is precisely the re- 
verse, 

“In the first volume of Hackluyt thereis an old-poem 
entitled ‘The true processe of the Libeel of English 
nae exhorting all England to keepe the sea environ,’ 

t states the relations with different countries, as well 
ni objects of their commerce, and goes on to say, 
Be AP Ar 

‘ Of Island te write is little nede, 

Save of stock-fish ; yet forsooth in deed 

Out of Bristowe, and costes many one, 

Men bave practised by nedle and by stone 

Thider wardes within a litle while, 

Within twelue yere, and without perill 

Gon and come, as men were wont of old 

Of Scarborough unto the costes cold. 

And now so fele shippes this yere there ware, 

That moch losse for unfreyght they bare : 

Island might not make hem to bee fraught 

Unto the Hawys: thus much harme they caught.’ 


‘This poem, which is clear of all suspicion; was 
written, as is. proved by other passages in it, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, and clearly 
thows that at that time the English knew as little as 
all tl:e rest of the north about.either a Frisland, or a 
trade to Frisland, It proves further, that the island 
visited by Columbus was Iceland. We see that he be- 


‘lieved this to be the Thule of Ptolemy ; that the south- 


ern navigators of that period called it Frisland; and 
that the idea generally entertained of its position was 
correct, viz., that the south side of Iceland lay in 63° 
N. lat. Finally, the poem furnishes an additional 
proof of the increase of the sea-ice in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and the effect which it produced onthe naviga- 
tion of the northern seas, which increase most probably 
put a stop to the trade with England ; for Hackluyt, 
in his preface, written in 1598, says, that from his book 
may be learned: the most extraordinary facts, and, 
among others, that Bristol once carried on a trade with 
Norway and Ireland—a proof that: at the. time he 
wrote such trade no longer existed. It is easy.to see 
here that Ireland is a misprint for Iceland, since we 
cannot conceive that a trade between Bristol and Ire- 
land could ever be looked upon as anything very ex- 
eS wiaitel 
“It is further mentioned by John Dee, that Nicholas 
de Linne,a Franciscan friar, who, in 1360, travelled 
io the north, and wrote.a book about it called ‘ Invea- 
tio Fortunata,’ set forth upon his voyages from the har- 
bour of Linne (now King’s Lynn) in Norfolk, from 
whence, under ordinary circumstances, it took a fort- 


' night to reach Iceland, which ‘ had been of many yeeres 
. a ver 


common and usual trade.’ 
that y acts of the 2nd, 4th, and 31st,of Edward Li 
the fishermen of Blackey, in Norfolk, were exempted 
from the King’s comuion service ‘by reason of their 
trade to Iceland. i. 

“ In like manner we find on the globe constructed by 
Martin Behaims the following remark — ‘ In der Insel 
Islandt fengt mann den Stockfish, den mann in unser 
Laandt bringt.’ 7 

“ Moreover, Zurla might also have found in Italian 
authors arguments for the existence of a commercial 
intercourse between England and Iceland, Porcacchi 
da Castiglione, for example, says—‘ I! mare agghiac- 
ciato. dove é |’ Islanda, alle quale vanno la state ogo! 
anno i mercanti inglesi,. per pescare ¢ per comperar 
pesci.” ” . 


He on to say, 
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